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156 Reviews of Books 

A History of the Third French Republic. By C. H. C. Wright, 
Professor of the French Language and Literature, Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1916. Pp. 206.) 

This volume is a history of the Third Republic from its proclama- 
tion to the outbreak of the present war. There is a preliminary chapter 
on the antecedents of the Franco-Prussian War, followed by an account 
of that war itself. This is one of those books which it is much easier 
to read than to write. For the author of a brief book on an important 
subject must meet and solve many formidable and refractory problems. 
His analytical power and his power of presentation are tested with a 
severity and a peremptoriness they would not have to encounter in the 
same degree if displayed on a more liberal scale. For it is essential in 
such a narrative to present the complex simply and at the same time 
leave in the reader's mind the sense of complexity. Only thus is a 
faithful impression of the reality produced. How to combine conden- 
sation with the suggestion of spaciousness, how to unite interest with 
proper proportion, how to keep the main stream of development unob- 
structed and yet at the same time to reveal the existence of numerous 
tributaries, each with an individuality of its own, how to use broad 
strokes and yet produce the requisite shading, these are the questions 
that confront the author of a compendious history. To condense, to 
condense still more, and always to condense, this is the first command- 
ment, and the others are like unto it. Yet life and movement must not 
be sacrificed, for history is the record of the quick, not of the dead. 

The author of this volume has shown his possession of the qualities 
requisite for this type of writing. It is difficult to see how a book of 
this scope could be more instructive, more readable, or more impartial. 
The author shows clearly the various stages of the republic's progress 
from conservatism to an increasing radicalism. He is not bewildered 
by the multiplicity of rapidly shifting ministries but he perceives and 
indicates the significance of the tendencies and achievements of the 
most important of them, and of some that, at first blush, seem of little 
importance. While he does not enter into the minutiae of party devel- 
opment he enables us to understand what the successive cleavages 
meant. He gives us excellent and discriminating summaries of such 
episodes as the Commune, the making of a republican constitution by a 
monarchical assembly, the Panama, Boulanger, and Dreyfus affairs, the 
colonial expansion, the struggles of Church and State, the recent growth 
of pacifism, synchronous with the rise of socialism. He paints a series 
of interesting and lifelike portraits, necessarily miniatures, of Gambetta, 
Thiers, Chambord, MacMahon, Grevy, Ferry, Carnot, Casimir-Perier, 
Faure, Waldeck-Rousseau, Combes, Clemenceau, and Briand. He makes 
clear the causes and the process of the rise of the Dual Alliance. 
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Speaking of the present conflict Professor Wright says: 

So far as the outbreak of the war in 1914 is concerned, France stands 
with a clear conscience. She had nothing to do with the disputes be- 
tween Austria and Serbia, or between Austria, Germany, and Russia. 
Once war proved inevitable France faithfully accepted the responsibili- 
ties of the Russian alliance. Against France, Germany was an open 
aggressor. Germany's strategic plans for the quick annihilation of 
France, before attacking Russia, are well known to the world. Every- 
body is aware how scrupulously France avoided every hostile measure, 
and, during the critical days preceding the war, withdrew all troops 
ten kilometres from the frontier to prevent a clash. The Germans were 
obliged, in order to justify their advance, to invent preposterous tales 
of bombs dropped by aeroplanes near Nuremberg or of the violation of 
Belgian neutrality by French officers in automobiles. France had no 
idea of invading Belgium. All the French strategic plans aimed at the 
protection of the direct frontier, and they were dislocated by the dis- 
honest move of Germany through Belgium. 

Charles Downer Hazen. 

The German Empire between Two Wars: a Study of the Political 
and Social Development of the Nation between 1871 and 1914. 
By Robert Herndon Fife, jr., Professor in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xiv, 
400.) 

Professor Fife's The German Empire between Two Wars owes its 
title, but little else to the outbreak of the present European conflagra- 
tion. The book was conceived in times of peace, and in its chapters the 
war receives only incidental mention. Much that is said, however, is 
given special point by the events of the past two years and by the situa- 
tion in which the empire, as a belligerent nation, now finds itself. 

The author's purpose has been to subject to close scrutiny the exter- 
nal and internal history of Germany since 1871, with a view to ascer- 
taining the reasons for the contrast between " the progress of the nation 
along economic lines and its arrest in political and social development ". 
That such a contrast exists, and that it has aroused speculation in many 
minds, is an indubitable fact. In the earlier portions of Mr. Fife's 
hook one, however, gets a somewhat exaggerated impression of the mag- 
nitude of this disparity. For, after all, economic growth and social 
progress are inextricably bound up together, and there has been in Ger- 
many an arrest of, at the most, only certain aspects of social develop- 
ment; while even the political situation has undergone substantial 
alteration, notwithstanding the insignificance of structural changes. In 
fairness it must be said that in the body of his book Mr. Fife corrects 
his too dogmatic prefatory statements in this connection. 

The volume falls into four parts. In the first there is a review of 
the empire's foreign relations during forty-three years, together with a 
characterization of the nation's ambitions abroad as they have developed 



